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‘‘It promises to present the subject of birds most intelligently.""-—-7he Outlook. 
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—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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approval.’’—Albany Times-Union. 
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—The American. 
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remarkable. The ethical value of such a publication is very great.’’ 

—FPopular Educator, Boston. 
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A Search for the Reedy Island Crow Roost 


BY WITMER STONE 
Curator of Birds, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


it begins to widen out into the 
bay, and midway between the 
shores of Delaware and New Jersey, 
lie two long, low islands, known as 
‘The Pea-patch’ and ‘ Reedy Island.’ 

Early in the century the former 
of these was selected by the gov- 
ernment as the site of Fort Dela- 
ware, and its importance advanced 
proportionately in the popular mind. 
Later on, the lower island, which 
already boasted of a light-house, be- 
came further dignified by the estab- 
ishment of a quarantine station on 
its banks. 

Although of little importance be- 
fore the government claimed them, 
these islands were by no means un- 
inhabited, but were, in fact, well- 
known as a winter resort. The 
early inhabitants, though much less 
imposing than the soldiers and health officers who have super- 
seded them, did not fail to attract attention—-even newspaper 
notoriety; not from their individualities, but from their countless 
numbers. In fact they were nothing more than ordinary, despised 
black Crows, but Crows in such countless numbers that they could 


. the Delaware river, just where 
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Photographed from life by W. Gordon Smith 


not fail to be noticed. 
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Every evening they came at dusk by thousands and tens of 
thousands, winging their way in long lines from all points of the 
compass, and settling down on the reed-covered islands in a solid 
black phalanx. This winter roosting habit of the Crows is well- 
known, and many roosts have been located, but the habit seems 
still to lack a satisfactory explanation. Why should these birds fly 
back and forth every day over miles and miles of country to roost 
in some definite spot which, so far as we can judge, is no better 
suited for roosting purposes than hundreds of other places which 
they pass by? And why should they gather together every night in 
such numbers as to attract general attention and invite slaughter by 
thoughtless gunners, when, by roosting in small numbers wherever 
they happen to be feeding, they would escape notice? These are 
questions I shall not attempt to solve. 

Estimates placed the number of Crows in these two island roosts 
at half a million, and they held possession of the islands undis- 
turbed until about the time of the establishment of Fort Delaware. 
They did not relish this intrusion, and determined to desert the 
ancestral Pea-patch roost; being also influenced, no doubt, by a storm 
which flooded the island at night and drowned thousands of the 
unfortunate birds. 

The Reedy Island roost continued in use until the establishment 
of the Quarantine Station, at a much later day; then it, too, was de- 
serted, and the famous island roosts were no more. 

I have long been interested in the winter gatherings of the 
Crows, and made inquiry of the light-keeper at Reedy Island to as- 
certain whether any Crows at all remained there at the present time. 
I was informed that they came across from Delaware as of old in 
long flights from the west, northwest and southwest, but all passed 
over the island into New Jersey, where he judged they had estab- 
lished new winter quarters. 

The location of this new roost at once became a matter of in- 
terest. By further inquiry I learned that Crows at Salem, N. J., 
nearly opposite the Pea-patch, flew southwards at evening, and by 
plotting this flight line with those given by the light-house keeper, 
on a map, I found that they joined some four or five miles below 
Salem, and here I felt sure the roost was to be found. 

I had little trouble in impressing an ornithological friend, who 
resided at Salem, with the importance of locating this roost, and 
one cold afternoon in January found us driving off in the direction 
taken by the Salem Crow flight. 

When we neared the point at which we thought the roost ought 
to be, we noticed a scattered line of Crows coming up from the 
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south, evidently from feeding grounds on the shores of the bay. 
They came along in twos and threes, and alighted in a corn-field 
on our left, from which the farmer had neglected to haul in all of 
the ears. Here was a rare feast, and about a thousand birds were 
already assembled, to whose numbers constant additions were being 
made. This, we thought, must be the beginning of the evening 
assemblage, but, strange to say, no Crows were coming in from the 
west; these were all southern Crows, and, furthermore, they showed 
no signs of settling for the night, but were simply intent on the grain. 

Driving further on, we inquired of a man where the Crows 
roosted,‘and were assured that they made use of a long strip of 
woods lying between us and the river. Investigation, however, 
showed not a Crow in the wood, and we were inclined to believe 
that we had been purposely misled. Passing through the trees, we 
had an unobstructed view of the river. The sun was just setting, a 
round, red ball of fire in the west, and in the yellow light we could 
see the lines of Delaware Crows crossing towards us, while in the 
fields before us were hundreds of Crows lazily flapping about much 
as the others were in the corn-field to the east. 

Here, again, we were directed back to the same wood and as- 
sured that the birds would repair there when ready. It was just 
dusk as we hitched our horse and entered the woods; there was 
still no sign of Crows, but as we emerged on the farther side we 
found that an immense flight was just beginning to pass overhead 
from the westward; evidently the river Crows had concluded that 
bedtime had come. They did not, however, alight in the trees, but 
passed over and dropped noiselessly into the low fields just before 
us, seeming to select a black, burnt area on the far side. To our 
amazement this ‘‘burnt” patch proved to be a solid mass of Crows 
sitting close together, and in the gathering gloom it was difficult to 
see how far it extended. Four immense flights of the birds were 
now pouring into the fields, in one of which we estimated that 500 
Crows passed overhead per minute, during the height of the flight. 

It was now quite dark, and we began to think that the birds 
had no intention of retiring to the woods, so determined to vary 
the monotony of the scene and at the same time warm our chilled 
bodies. We, therefore, ran rapidly toward the nearest birds and 
shouted together just as they first took wing. The effect was mar- 
vellous; with a roar of wings the whole surface of the ground 
seemed to rise. The birds hovered about a minute, and then en- 
tered the woods; we soon saw that but a small portion of the as- 
semblage had taken wing. Those farther off had not seen us in 
the darkness, and doubtless thought that this was merely the begin- 
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ning of the regular nightly retirement into the trees. The move- 
ment, once started, became contagious, and the Crows arose steadily 
section by section. The bare branches of the trees which stood out 
clearly against the western sky but a minute before seemed to be 
clothed in thick foliage as the multitude of birds settled down. 

After all had apparently entered the roost, we shouted again and 
the roar of wings was simply deafening; another shout brought the 
same result in undiminished force, and even then, probably not half 
the birds took wing. 

They soon settled down again, and we were glad to leave them 
in peace. So far as we could learn they are but little molested, 
and let us hope that this may continue. Many of the large roosts 
farther north in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, seem to be rapidly 
decreasing in size, owing to thoughtless persecution, and eventually 
the poor birds may be driven to roost in scattered detachments, as 
would, indeed, seem best for their preservation; but if this comes 
to pass, one of the most impressive phenomena of our bird-life will 
have disappeared. 


Winter Bird Notes from Southern New Hampshire 


BY WILLIAM EVERETT CRAM 


Illustrated by the author 


ANUARY 1, 1898. Northern birds have, as a rule, been 
decidedly rare this winter. In November, Goshawks were 
quite abundant, and a few Snowy Owls were also to be 
seen at that time. As I was returning from a tramp just 
at dusk one evening, one of the great white fellows came 
sailing by only a few yards from the ground. His man- 
ner of sailing and something in the set of his wings re- 

minded. me strongly of an Eagle flying before the wind; there were 
evident the same power and swiftness without visible effort. He 
came from the northeast on the wind of a rising storm, and had evi- 
dently but just arrived, being in much more perfect plumage than is 
usual in November, appearing, at the distance of only a few yards, 
absolutely white, with his big yellow eyes burning among his 
snowy feathers. 

Snow Buntings were also common in November, and Horned 
Larks during the first part of the month. I noticed a large flock 
of the latter one morning feeding in the stubble and, observing that 
they were moving towards me, crouched motionless until they came 
up and surrounded me, gathering seeds in the earnest, industrious 
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manner of domestic Pigeons, and exhibiting but little more alarm 
at ‘my presence. On the 27th a Shrike alighted in the top of 
the elm near the house, and, after reconnoitering for a few mo- 
ments, started down into the orchard, but apparently missed whatever 
it struck at and, turning upward, alighted in a smaller elm by the 
road, when it at once began tearing to pieces an old bird’s nest, be- 
having exactly as if in anger at its disappointment. 

For some time I was unable to discover what it had at first been 
after, but finally caught sight of a Downy Woodpecker clinging mo- 
tionless to the underside of a small branch in an apple tree, with 


SNOWY OWL 


every feather drawn down close to its body, just as an owl does 
when trying to escape notice. 

After a while it began turning its head from side to side, as if 
to make sure its enemy had disappeared. When I attempted to 
make it fly, it merely crept mouse-like about the branches until per- 
fectly certain that the Shrike had gone, when it took wing and flew 
to another tree, where it presently went to work as if nothing had 
happened. 

Throughout December the only birds to be found were Crows, 
Blue Jays, Downy Woodpeckers, Black-capped Chickadees, Nut- 
hatches, Golden-crowned Kinglets, Brown Creepers, and Partridges, 
with an occasional Bald Eagle or Rough-legged Hawk and a very 
few Flickers. A large flock of Wild Geese passed over on the 7th, 
and I saw a few Tree Sparrows and a Winter Wren about the last 
of the month. The Sparrows lingered about until the first week in 
January, when a large flock of Snow Buntings made their appear- 
ance. A few days later, however, neither Sparrows nor Buntings 
were to be found anywhere. 
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January 6. Going through the woods I heard the small birds 
making quite a fuss in the young growth, and on looking for the 
cause, discovered a Saw-whet Owl in <« little hemlock. When I 
first caught sight of him he was sitting on one of the smaller 
branches ten feet from the ground, apparently asleep, with his back 
to the trunk and his head tipped back. On being closely ap- 
proached, he seemed to awake suddenly with -a start, at once turn- 
ing his great round eyes in my direction, and after that, never re- 
moved them from me for an instant, though I walked around his 
tree several times. He had a partly eaten white-footed mouse slung 
across the branch beside him, probably the remains of his breakfast. 

Most of the small birds contented themselves with chirping at 
him from the surrounding trees, occasionally approaching to inspect 
him more closely and then flying off again, but one Red-breasted 
Nuthatch remained from the first on a twig close to the Owl’s head, 
and kept up acontinual harsh rasping cry, as if having some especial 
cause of complaint against him. A Flicker and some Blue Jays 
alighted in the neighboring trees, but not seeing anything of im- 
portance, soon flew away again. 

When I shook the tree the Owl merely fluttered a few yards, 
and lit on a maple sapling just out of my reach. The next time 
he tried to hide by alighting on the further side of the stem of a 


pine several inches in diameter, but finding this of no avail, at 

last took a longer flight off 

| through the woods, where I 

} | was unable to follow him. 
| 


— 


| 


| 


January 28. Heard what 
I at first took to be the song 
of a Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
today, but it proved to be a 
Black-capped Chickadee, ut- 
tering what was to me an 
entirely new note; like the 
Kinglet’s, only fainter and 
shorter, with just a little of 
the ring of the Canary’s song 
in it. He was sitting all 
alone under the dark ever- 
greens, singing to himself in 
a manner wholly out of keeping with the general disposition and taste 
of the Chickadee. When I at last disturbed him, he flew to another 
tree and began searching for insects, uttering the familiar note of 
his species. 
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FEBRUARY 3. There is a little Junco hopping about the path 
today, in spite of the fact that the mercury has been very near zero 
most of the time for the last fortnight, and that the snow is drifted 
eight or ten feet deep in places. He appears to spend a consid- 
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erable portion of his time in the woodshed, poking about among 
the chips, etc., and I fancy sleeps somewhere about the building. 

There are also a few Flickers and at least one Meadowlark in 
this vicinity, and since the last heavy snowfall they have become 
unusually tame and familiar, coming close about the house for 
food. Goldfinches and Tree Sparrows are still quite abundant, and 
there is a flock of fifty or sixty Pine Grosbeaks, mostly in young 
plumage, in the woods about a mile to the west of us, the first I 
have seen this winter. ' 

Fepsruary 6. About five o’clock this evening a large Goshawk 
in rather dark plumage came flying across the field only a few yards 
above the snow. As he neared a tall elm he rose in the air and 
alighted near the top of the tree, and after sitting there for a few 
moments, turning his head in all directions, he opened his wings 
and tumbled from his perch, falling several yards down among the 
branches before regaining his balance, when he flew rapidly off 
toward the west and disappeared among the pines. Just a week 
ago I noticed where a Goshawk, judging from the tracks in the 
snow, had killed a rabbit, so that it would seem that they have not 
been entirely absent at any time this winter. 

Frepruary 7. Have just seen a Goshawk, apparently in young 
plumage, flying west at a height of perhaps sixty or seventy yards 
from the ground. 
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Ferruary 13. The Great Horned Owls began hooting nearly 
an hour before sunset this evening. It is remarkable how loud 
their cry sounds at a distance of half a mile or even a mile. I 
am convinced that they can be heard distinctly two miles away, for 
I have often heard them in the day time from a direction in which 
the nearest woods were at least as far as that. There are always 
several pairs dwelling in a certain dark hemlock swamp about a 
mile and a half away, and sometimes in the evening, or by moon- 
light, they come hunting across the meadows and pastures, hooting 
at intervals as they come. When they get within one hundred 
yards or so their cry is loud enough to arouse everyone in the 
house. 

Fepruary 18. Followed the track of a Hawk, apparently a 
Goshawk, twenty or thirty rods through the birch woods west of the 
cove. From the appearance of the tracks the bird must have 
walked much after the manner of a Crow, though dragging its 
claws more. Occasionally it hopped for a few feet. There was no 
sign of its having killed any game near there and having eaten so 
much as to be unable to fly at once, as is sometimes the case. At 
times it followed in the tracks of rabbits for some distance. I have 
often known them to do this, and am inclined to think that they 
occasionally hunt rabbits in this manner where the under-brush 
is too dense to allow them to fly through it easily. I have some- 
times followed their tracks through the brush until I came upon 
the remains of freshly killed rabbits which they had been eating. 
On coming out into an opening, I saw a beautiful male Goshawk 
in full blue plumage perched on the the top of a dead maple in a 
swamp. When I tried to approach, he took wing and flew off 
toward the north. 


How the Central Park Chickadees Were Tamed 


BY A. A. CROLIUS* 


N thejearly part of the winter of 1898-9 Chickadees were 
unusually abundant in Central Park, New York City, and 
a friend and myself saw them come down and get some 
of the nuts we were feeding to White-throated Sparrows. 
We were, of course, much interested, and determined to 
see if we could tame them. They would take the nuts 
to a limb, eat all they wished, and hide the rest in crev- 
ices in trees or bushes, where, I think, they seldom found them again, 
for the impudent and ever wide-awake English Sparrow watched 
and got the pieces almost as soon as they were deposited. After 
feeding them in this way for some time, we tried to get them to eat 
from our hands, and finally succeeded by first placing our hands 
on the ground with a nut about a foot from our fingers, then a 
little nearer, then on the ends of our fingers, and lastly in the 
palms of our hands. There was a great shout when’ they hopped 
on our hands the first time, our delight being indescribable. 
Finding that kneeling or bending over on the ground was rather 
hard work, we tried holding out our hands when standing, or while 
sitting on the benches, and they very soon came, no matter where 
we were or in what attitude. The little creatures never seemed to 
get tired if we remained hours at a time, and it was indeed difficult 
to tear oneself away. Just as I would make up my mind to be off 
one would fly over my head calling chick-a-dee-dee in such a bewitching 
way as to make it impossible to leave. I would say to myself, ‘Just 
one piece more,” then throw a lot of nuts on the ground and make 
a ‘bee line’ for home, never looking back for fear the temptation 
would be too great, and I should find myself retracing my steps. 
After a time they would come to me and follow me anywhere in the 
park, whenever I called them, and getting better acquainted I found 
the birds possessed of so many different traits of character that I 
named each one accordingly. One I called the ‘Scatterer,’ because 
he stood on my hand and deliberately threw piece after piece of nut 
on the ground, looking down as they fell with the most mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes, as much as to say, ‘‘see what I’ve done,” then 
take a piece and fly away. This he did dozens of times in succession. 
I thought at first he would rather pick them up from the ground, but 


*In Birn-Lore for April, pp. 55 and 58, there were given accounts of experiences with the re- 
markably tame Chickadees that passed the winter of 1898-9 in Central Park, New York City. The 
Present paper solves the mystery of their surprising confidence in man.—Ep. 
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he came directly back and waited for me to do it. Another I called 
‘Little Ruffled Breast,’ on account of the feathers on the breast be- 
ing rough and much darker than the rest. He was the most 
affectionate, had a sweet disposition, and, like human beings of the 
same character, was often imposed upon, many times being driven 
off by the others when he was just about taking a nut. He was 
very tame, and had perfect confidence in anyone who would feed 
him. The third I named the ‘Boss,’ because he took the lead 
and carried the day. He was a beauty, spick and span in his 
dress, not a feather out of place, and plump and perfect in form. 
The fourth, dubbed ‘Little Greedy,’ was very fascinating, and I 
must confess to loving him more than the rest, having had a most 
novel experience with him, and one never to be forgotten. He 
came to me one morning, and, lighting on my hand, sang chick-a- 
dee-dee two or three times, helped himself to a nut, and, perching 
on my forefinger, put the nut under his foot, as I have seen them 
do many a time on the trees, remaining there until he had eaten it. 
I was thrilled through and through with the sensation and the 
perfect trustfulness of the little creature, and was sorry when he had 
finished. But why was he called Greedy? Because he usually 
took two pieces instead of one, and, strange to say, knew that he 
must have both the same size or one would fall out. It was very 


funny to see him with a good sized piece, his bill stretched to its 
utmost capacity, trying to fit in another. He turned his bill first 
on one side then on the other, thinking he could wedge it in by 
forcing it against my hand, and he succeeded in this wonderful 
feat by his perseverance and indomitable will. 


The Surprising Contents of a Birch Stub 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


FTER seeing Dr. Roberts’ interesting Chickadee photo- 
graphs, published in the first number of Birp-Lore, 
my ambition was aroused to discover a nest of this 
species so situated as to afford an-opportunity to 
secure equally charming pictures of Chickadee life. 
Late in May the desire was gratified by the discovery, 
at Englewood, N. J., of a Chickadee’s nest in a 

white birch stub, about four feet from the ground, a height ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of bird photography. 

I will not here present the results of my study of the parent 
birds during their period of incubation, but will pass at once to 
that part of my experience which relates to their progeny. 

Returning to the nest on June 12th, nothing was to be seen of 
either parent, and I feared that they or their offspring had fallen 
victims to the countless dangers which beset nesting birds and their 
young. Looking about for some clue to their fate, I found on the 
ground, near the nest-stub, the worn tail-feathers of the female bird. 
The molting season had not yet arrived, nor would she have shed 
all these feathers at the same moment. There could, therefore, be 
only one interpretation of their presence. Some foe, probably a 
Sharp-shinned or Cooper’s Hawk, since the predaceous mammals 
for the most part hunt at night when the Chickadee would be 
snugly sleeping in her nest, had made a dash and grasped her by 
the tail, which she had sacrificed in escaping. A moment later the 
theory was supported by the appearance of a subdued looking 
Chickadee, sans tail, and I congratulated her on her fortunate ex- 
change of life for a member which of late had not been very deco- 
rative and of which, in any event, nature would have soon deprived 
her. 

The young proved to be nearly ready to fly, and carefully remov- 
ing the front of their log-cabin, a sight was disclosed such as mortal 
probably never beheld before, and Chickadee but rarely. 

Six black and white heads were raised and six yellow-lined 
mouths opened in expressive appeal for food. But this was not 
all; there was another layer of Chickadees below, how many it was 
impossible to say without disentangling a compact wad of birds 
in which the outlines of no one bird could be distinguished. So I 
built a piazza, as it were, at the Chickadee threshhold, in the shape 
of a perch of proper size, and beneath, as a life-net, spread a 
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piece of mosquito-bar. Then I proceeded to individualize the ball 
of feathers; one, two, three, to seven were counted without undue 
surprise, but when an eighth and ninth were added, I marvelled at 
the energy which had supplied so many mouths with food, and at 
the same time wondered how many caterpillars had been devoured 
by this one family of birds. 

Not less remarkable than the number of young—and no book 
I have consulted records so large a brood—was their condition. 
Not only did they all appear lusty, but they seemed to be about 
equally developed, the slight difference in strength and size which 
existed being easily attributable to a difference in age, some in- 
terval, doubtless, having elapsed between the hatching of the first 
and last egg. evap: 

This fact would have been of interest had the birds inhabited 
an open nest, or a nest large enough for them all to have had an 
equal opportunity to receive food, but where only two-thirds of 
their number could be seen from above at once it seems remark- 
able, that, one or more failing to receive his share of food—and 
a very little neglect would have resulted fatally—had not been 
weakened in consequence and crushed to death by more fortunate 
members of the brood. Nor was their physical condition the only 
surprising thing about the members of this Chickadee family ; each 
individual was as clean as though he had been reared in a nest alone, 
and an examination of the nest showed that it would have been 
passed as perfect by the most scrupulous sanitary inspector. It 
was composed of firmly padded rabbit’s fur, and except for the 
sheaths worn off the growing feathers of the young birds, was ab- 
solutely clean. Later I observed that the excreta of the young were 
enclosed in membranous sacs, which enabled the parents to readily 
remove them from the nest. 

The last bird having been placed in the net, I attempted to pose 
them in a row on the perch before their door. The task reminded 
me of almost forgotten efforts at building card houses which, when 
nearly completed, would be brought to ruin by an ill-placed card. 
How many times each Chickadee tumbled or fluttered from his 
perch I cannot say. The soft, elastic net spread beneath them 
preserved them from injury, and bird after bird was returned to 
his place so little worse for his fall that he was quite ready to try 
it again. On several occasions eight birds were induced to take 
the positions assigned them, then in assisting the ninth to his 
allotted place the balance of the birds on either side would be 
disturbed and down into the net they would go. 

These difficulties, however, could be overcome, but not so the 
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failure of the light at the critical time, making it necessary to expose 
with a wide open lens at the loss of a depth of focus. 

The picture presented, therefore, does not do the subject justice. 
Nor can it tell of the pleasure with which each fledgling for the 
first time stretched its wings and legs to their full extent and 
preened its plumage with before unknown freedom. 

At the same time, they uttered a satisfied little dee-dee-dee, in 


A CHICKADEE FAMILY 
Photographed from nature by .F. M. Chapman 


quaint imitation of their elders. When I whistled their well-known 
phe-be note they were at once on the alert, and evidently expected 
to be fed. 

The birds were within two or three days of leaving the nest, 
and the sitting over, came the problem of returning the flock to a 
cavity barely two inches in diameter, the bottom of which was almost 
filled by one bird. 

I at once confess a failure to restore anything like the condition 
in which they were found, and when the front of their dwelling was 
replaced Chickadees were overflowing at the door. If their health- 
fulness had not belied the thought, I should have supposed it im- 
possible for them to exist in such close quarters. 

A few days later I found their home deserted, and as no other 
pair of Chickadees was known to nest in the vicinity, I imagine them 
to compose a troop of birds I sometimes meet in the neighborhood. 


3 


Richardson’s Owl 


BY P. B. PEABODY 


With photographs from nature by the author 


the thirteenth of April last, at Hallock, Minn., 
while afield in the morning after Migration Re- 
port data, I stumbled suddenly upon a _ Richard- 
son’s Owl, in a willow bush, four feet up, on a 
brush-land side-hill, two hundred yards above the 
river. A strong wind was blowing, and kept the 
willow stems a-swaying and the feathers fluttering, 
while the dullness of an overcast sky made quick exposures impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, I hurried home, a mile away, and returned 
with camera and plates,—‘Crown’ and ‘Stanley.’ The bird was 
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still im sifu, and leaning, as before, against the upright stem near- 
est him, as a brace against the wind. With stop 16, or a little 
larger, and time } to } second, both according to the conditions of wind 


and sky, eight exposures were made, beginning at five feet distance, 
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‘and with waits for lulls in the wind. The bird seemed fearless, but I 
dared not try to put him on the alert, nor cause him to open his 
eyes. The eighth exposure was made at about two feet, the 
camera leisurely dismounted, and the bird then quietly caught 
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about the back, with the left hand, while his attention was dis- 
tracted with the right. 

The little captive showed no fight nor did he try to escape so 
long as I held him by the feet, in an upright position. But when 
his body was clasped he would struggle vigorously. With all the 
handling I gave him in taking weights and measures, the only 
wounding he caused my hands was made in his attempts to secure 
a better grasp of my holding hand. While not actually tame, from 
the first he showed ecstatic delight in my stroking of the feathers 
on the back of his head,—chirping delightedly during the pro- 
cess, with much the manner and voice of a chicken when tucked 
under the maternal wing. 

While spending his first night of captivity in my study, pend- 
ing careful examination, he dropped upon my book-cases several 
casts, which are still awaiting analysis. At noon of the second 
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day he was placed in the garret, where he had a measure of dark- 
ness and plenty of wing room. Here he ate readily the heads of 
food that was left convenient, varying this occupation with the 
tearing to pieces of an old Cooper’s Hawk skin. So far as I 
could judge, he ate only on alternate days. 

During the eight days of his sojourn with me, no increase of 
tameness was shown; and he would fly when I came near, seeking 
the darkest cranny of the garret, scolding me often with the char- 
acteristic anger-note of all the smaller Hawks and Owls. Soon 
my captive found a permanent home in the family of the foster- 
father of Minnesota ornithology, where, I was soon informed, he 
became quickly domesticated,—eating bits of steak from a chop-stick, 
beheading English Sparrows with neat despatch, and drinking from 
a teaspoon. 


For Teachers and Students 
An ‘Advisory Council’ 


T gives us unusual pleasure to announce a plan, the 
fulfilment of which, already assured, will, we believe, 
be of great assistance to bird students and exert 
an important influence on the increase in our knowl- 
edge of North American birds. 

Realizing from a most fortunate experience how 
greatly the past-master in ornithology may aid the be- 
ginner, we have felt that it would be an admirable scheme 
to form an ‘Advisory Council,’ composed of leading or- 
nithologists throughout the United States and Canada, 

who would consent to assist students by responding to their re- 
quests for information or advice, the student being thus brought 
into direct communication with an authority on the birds of his 
own region. 

The response to our appeal has been most gratifying. With- 
out exception the ornithologists whom we have addressed have 
cordially endorsed the proposed plan, and signified their willingness 
to codperate with us in this effort to reach the isolated worker. 
Nearly every state in the Union and province in Canada has been 
heard from, and we expect in our next number to publish the 
names and addresses of the more than fifty prominent ornitholo- 
gists who will form Birp-Lore’s ‘Advisory Council.’—Eb. 


“Humanizing” the Birds 


CAROLINE G. SOULE 


N the first number of Birp-Lore the author of ‘Bird 
Studies for Children’ says: ‘‘Most bird stories will 
interest them [children], especially if the birds are 
humanized for them by the teller of the tale.” 
Humanizing, in this connection, means endowing 
with human characteristics, and is a process much 

in vogue just now among writers of nature-study books 

and papers for the use of children and teachers. 

Let us see if it is worth doing—or even is justifiable. 

Birds possess some characteristics or qualities which are also 
possessed by human beings, and by other animals. These qualities 
are not merely ‘‘human” then, but are common to many species of 
creatures. Since birds already have these qualities, there is no 
need of endowing them with them. To ‘‘humanize” the birds by 
ascribing to them human qualities which they do not and cannot 
possess, is only to misrepresent them, and stories which so humanize 
them are of no more value, as nature-study or bird-study, than so 
many fairy-tales. More than this—they are positively harmful 
because they give, as facts, statements about existing creatures which 
are not true. This is not bird-study; it is only telling stories which 
interest the children, and which have tio value except in keeping them 
quiet. The children are not interested in the real birds, for they 
are not told about them. They are interested in the stories, invented 
for this end, about creatures which the story-teller ca//s birds but 
which are only human characteristics draped on bird forms. Very 
slight changes would be needed to make the same stories fit any 
humanized animal. The real nature of the bird is left out of these 
humanized bird stories and the loss is very great, as always when 
truth is left out. 

To tell of ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Robin” is well enough, for the titles 
merely mean the male and female. To represent them as talking 
is well enough, for they certainly communicate with each other and 
their young, and putting their communications into human speech is 
merely translating them. But to represent them as uttering highly 
moral speeches is all wrong, for these are beyond the power of the 
birds. The moment that the story humanizes them in any such 
way it becomes of no value, because it is false to nature. 

The humanizing process is lavishly applied to all sorts of 
creatures, even to plants. 

For instance, in a very popular book occurs the following :— 
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“And so the witch-hazel, knowing that neither boy nor girl, 
nor bird nor beast nor wind, will come to the rescue of its little 
ones, is obliged to take matters into its own hands, and this is 
what it does.” This is an extreme case of humanizing. The writer 
states that this brainless plant mows that its seeds will not be 
scattered by children, animals or wind. This implies that the plant 
is conscious of its seeds; that it realizes the importance of their 
distribution; that it knows what boys, girls, birds, animals and 
wind are: that it knows how the seeds of other plants are distri- 
buted ; and that it plans a method of scattering its own seed! This 
is certainly more mental power than we are warranted in ascribing 
to a plant. But children are much interested in the story, and 
think the witch-hazel very clever to plan so ingenious a way of 
distributing its seeds. That it is not true does not trouble them, 
because they do not know it, and I can learn of very few teachers 
using this book, who have thought enough about the subjects treated 
to realize that they are so humanized as to be untrue to their own 
natures. I quote this as an instance of the lengths to which hu- 
manizing may be carried without discovery by the average reader. 

Humanizing the creatures takes them out of their own place 
in Nature, by endowing them with powers higher than they can 
really possess. It sets aside all the laws of evolution, and is not 
only untrue to the nature of the individual, but to the principles 
which underlie all Nature. Young children are not ready for these 
general laws and principles, but it cannot be good pedagogics to 
give them ideas in direct contradiction to all those laws which 
must be taught them a little later, and which will at once prove 
the falseness of this earlier teaching. 

‘‘Interest” is not everything in teaching children. Truth 
counts for more in the long run, and, especially in Nature study, 
may be made quite as interesting as ‘‘humanization.” 


‘On the Ethics of Caging Birds’ 


To THE Eprior or ‘ Birp-Lore:’ 

I thank you for offering me an opportunity to be heard in 
my own defense. But controversy is—if possible—more dis- 
tasteful to me than injustice. Therefore, while it is painful to be 
misrepresented, I will answer my critics only by saying that they 
have entirely—-I donot say wilfully—misunderstood me, and that 
no one who knows me could for an instant believe me guilty of 
‘‘favoring” or ‘‘encouraging,” the caging, the wearing, or the eating 
of our little brothers, the birds. Oxuive Tuorne Miuze. 


For BDoung Cdservers 


The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


OW many of the younger 

H readers of Buirp-Lore 

know that in Norway, 

birds, as well as children, have 

Christmas trees? Indeed, it 

is said that the children do 

not enjoy their own gifts until 

they know the birds have been 
provided for. 

Concerning this beautiful 
custom of putting out a yule 
sheaf for the birds, Dr. Leon- 
hard Stejneger, the eminent 
Norwegian ornithologist, writes 
us that the sheaves are usually 
of barley or oats, and are 
placed on high poles standing 
either in the yard or nailed to 
the gable end of one of the 
houses, preferably the  store- 
“house or ‘‘stabbur,” or on the 
stable, but always where they 
can be seen from the dwelling 
house. Dr. Stejneger adds that the origin of the custom is shrouded 
in the mystery of the mythological ages. 

Here, then, is a country where, as far as anyone knows, the birds 
have always had a Christmas tree, while in America most birds, I 
imagine, consider themselves lucky if they chance to find a stray crumb 
on Christmas morning. So let us all be good Norwegians this com- 
ing Christmas and see that the birds are well supplied, if not with 
sheaves—at least with crumbs, seed, and grain for the Juncos and 
Sparrows, suet, ham-bones, and bacon rinds for the Woodpeckers, 
Chickadees, and Nuthatches. And then let us improve on the Nor- 
wegian usage by making every winter day Christmas for the birds, 
so that no matter how deep the snow, they may always be sure of 
a meal. Then, next March, write and tell Birp-Lore of your winter 
guests, who they were, and what you have learned of their habits. 
To the boy or girl of fourteen years, or under, who sends us the best 
account of his or her experience in feeding the birds this winter, we 
will give a copy of Mrs. Wright’s ‘Citizen Bird’ or ‘Wabeno.’—Ep. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS TREE 


From the painting of A. Tideman, published in 
‘ Norwegian Pictures,’ London, 1885. 
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The Little Brown Creeper 


BY GARRETT NEWKIRK 


‘* Although I’m a bird, I give you my word 
That seldom you'll know me to fly ; 
For I have a notion about locomotion, 
The little Brown Creeper am I, 
Dear little Brown Creeper am I. 
‘* Beginning below, I search as I go 
The trunk and the limbs of a tree, 
For a fly or a slug, a beetle or bug; 

They’re better than candy for me, 
Far better than candy for me. 


BROWN CREEPER 
Photographed from a mounted specimen 


‘When people are nigh I'm apt to be shy, 
And say to myself, ‘I will hide,’ 
Continue my creeping, but carefully keeping 
Away on the opposite side, 
Well around on the opposite side. 


‘‘Yet sometimes I peak while I play hide and seek, 
If you're nice I shall wish to see you: 
I'll make a faint sound and come quite around, 
And creep like a mouse in full view, 
Very much like a mouse to your view.”’ 
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Potes from Fieln and Stuvp 


An Interesting Phcebe’s Nest 


The accompanying illustration shows an 
interesting Phoebe's nest. It is well-known 
that this bird prefers to build close to 
some overhead protection, but I have never 


NEST OF PHBE 
Photographed from nature 


seen, and have heard of only one other 
similar structure, showing such evidence 
of forethought by the builder; for this 
bird has constructed a pedestal by means 
of which her nest was raised to the desired 
height. 

The location chosen was three feet or so 
back under the piazza roof of a lonely, 
unused summert cottage by the shore of 
Webster lake, in Franklin, N. H. 

The foundations were begun on a door- 
cap to the left of, although almost in touch 
with, an upright cleat. Soon the builder 
made a turn to the right, that the pedestal 
might rest firmly against this cleat. From 
this point the work continued perpendicu- 
larly full twelve inches, with the breadth 
of about three inches and a thickness of 
one and one-half inches. Upon this the 
enlargement was made for the nest proper, 


which was destined to safely cradle her 
brood of four.— ELten E. WeEssTEr, 


Franklin Falls, N. H. 
[Two years ago John Burroughs showed 


us a nest similar to the one here described, 
built beneath the eaves, on a slight pro- 
jection in the rough hewn rock of the rail- 
way station at West Park, N. Y.—Ep.] 


A Useful Nest-Holder 

After the leaves fall many deserted birds’ 
nests will be exposed to view. The larger 
number will still be found serviceable for 
study, and in collecting them a note of the 
site, height from the ground, if in a tree 
or bush, etc., should be made to aid in 
their identification. 

The accompanying cut shows a very use- 
ful holder for such specimens. It was de- 
signed by Mr. George B. Sennett, and is 
made of annealed wire, about the bottom 
of which is tied hair wire, as shown. At 
this stage, the nest is placed in the holder, 
the four uprights are cut off to the required 
height, and bent in or out, in order to 
bring them closely to the sides of the nest ; 
the wrapping with hair wire is then con- 


tinued until the nest is firmly bound. In 
this way such loosely built nests as those 
of the Mourning Dove or Cuckoo may be 
held in shape without in the least conceal- 
ing their structure.—Ep. 


A Singing Blue Jay 


Not long ago, when the snow covered 
the ground several inches deep, I heard as 
sweet a little song as one could expect to 
hear from a Warbler in May, come from a 
clump of small plum trees in the back yard. 
Creeping softly in the direction of the 
sound, I could see nothing but a stately 
Blue Jay perched upon one of the upper 
limbs. I waited patiently, and soon the 
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song came again, sweet and mellow as be- 
fore ; this time I could plainly see the Jay's 
open bill and the muscular movements of 
histhroat. I could hardly believe my eyes, 
as I had been accustomed to hear only 
harsh sounds from a Jay’sthroat. I raised 
to a standing posture, the Blue Jay flew 
away. I looked carefully all about, and no 
other birds were in sight. This Blue Jay 
remained in the neighborhood all winter, 
and several times I had the pleasure of 
hearing his sweet little song.—FRank E. 
Horack, /Jowa City, Jowa. 


To Hunt Southern Birds 

Rockville Centre, L. I., November 9.— 
O. H. Tuthill and Robert T. Willmarth, of 
this village, Benjamin Molitor, of East 
Rockaway, and Coles Powell, of Seaford, 
started yesterday on a bird skinning and 
stuffing expedition to the Florida coast. 
The men went aboard of Mr. Molitor's lit- 
tle 28-foot sloop, Inner Beach, which is 
fitted with both sails and gas engine. 

They take the inside route through bays, 
rivers and canalsto Beaufort, N.C. From 
there on to their destination they will have 
to take their chances outside on the ocean. 
The men go to shoot all kinds of water 
birds, for which there is an unprecedented 
demand this season by millinery manufac- 
turers. After being killed, most of the 
birds will be skinned and stuffed roughly 
with cotton, and every week shipments will 
be made to New York. 

Mr. Tuthill is an old hand in the busi- 
ness. The last time there was a large de- 
mand for birds by the makers of women’s 
headgear, about twelve years ago, he took 
an outfit to Florida and during the winter 
shipped 140,000 bird skins to New York.- 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

[We met Mr. Tuthill in Key West in 
February, 1892, and heard him state that 
during a preceding winter his party had 
killed 130,000 birds for millinery purposes, 
and the information contained in the above 
clipping is doubtless, therefore, accurate. 
—Eb. ] 

American Ornithologists’ Union 

The seventeenth annual congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union convened 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences, in 
Philadelphia, on November 13, 1899. At 
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the business meeting held on the night of 
that day the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing. year: President, Robert 
Ridgway ; vice presidents, C. Hart Mer- 
riam and C. B. Cory; secretary, John H. 
Sage; treasurer, William Dutcher; coun- 
cilors, C. F. Batchelder, F. M. Chapman, 
Ruthven Deane, J. Dwight, Jr., A. K. 
Fisher, T.S Roberts, Witmer Stone. Two 
corresponding and eighty-two associate 
members were elected. 

The program for the three days’ public 
sessions, on November 14-16, included the 
following papers : 

Notes on the Flammulated Screech Owls, 
Harry C. Oberholser; Three Years’ Mi- 
gration data on City Hall Tower, Philadel- 
phia, Wm. L. Bailey; A Quantitative 
Study of Variation in the Smaller Ameri- 
can Shrikes, Reuben M. Strong ; The Hab- 
its and Structure of Harris’ Cormorant, 
R_ E. Snodgrass and F. A. Lucas; Bering 
Sea Arctic Snowflake (Passerina hyper- 
borea) on its breeding grounds, C. Hart 
Merriam ; On the Plumages of Certain Bo- 
real Birds, Frank M. Chapman; On the 
Perfected Plumage of Somateria sfecta- 
biiis, Arthur H. Norton; The Summer 
Molting Plumage of Eider Ducks, Witmer 
Stone; An Oregon Fish Hawk Colony, 
Vernon Bailey ; Exhibition of a series of 
field sketches made from absolutely fresh 
birds, showing the true life colors of the 
soft parts, mostly in the breeding season, 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes; The Sequence of 
Plumages and Molts in Certain Families of 
North American Birds, Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr.; The Ranges of Hylocichla fuscescens 
and Hylocichla f. salicicola, Reginald 
Heber Howe, Jr.; On the occurrence of 
the Egyptian Goose (Chenalopfex egyp- 
tiaca) in North America, Frank C. Kirk- 
wood ; Notes on the Habits of the Great 
Mexican Swift (Hemiprocne zonaris), 
Sam’l N. Rhoads ; Further remarks on the 
Relationships of the Grackles of the Sub- 
genus Quiscalus, Frank M. Chapman; 
Audubon’'s Letters to Baird—compiled 
from Copies of the originals kindly fur- 
nished by Miss Lucy H. Baird, Witmer 
Stone; A Peculiar Sparrow Hawk, Wil- 
liam Palmer ; The Requirements of a Fau- 
nal List, W. E. Clyde Todd; Report of 
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the A. O. U. Committee on Protection of 
N. A. Birds, Witmer Stone; An account 
of the Nesting of Franklin's Gull (Zarus 
Srankiiniz) in Southern Minnesota, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, Thos. S. Roberts ; 
Bird Studies with a Camera, illustrated by 
lantern slides, Frank M. Chapman ; Home 
Life of soime Birds, illustrated by lantern 
slides, Wm. Dutcher; Slides—series of 


Kingfisher, Gulls, etc., Wm. L. Baily; 
The Effects of Wear upon Feathers, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, Jonathan Dwight, 
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A Dictionary oF Birps. By ALFRED 
Newton, assisted by Hans Gapow, and 
others. Cheap issue, unabridged. Lon- 
don, Adam and Charles Black, 1893-96. 
[New York, The Macmillan Co.] 8vo, 
pp. xii-+-1,088, numerous line cuts. 
Price, $5. 

Bird students should be grateful to the 
publishers of this invaluable valuable work 
for issuing it in an edition which places it 
within the reach of all. 

It is not necessary for us to add our 
meed of praise to what is universally con- 
ceded to be ‘‘the best book ever written 
about birds."” To those of Brrp-Lore’s 
readers who have not had the fortune to 
examine this or the preceding edition, we 
may say that the work is based on Pro- 
fessor Newton’s article ‘ Birds’ in the En- 
cyclopedia Britanica which, with the co- 
operation of eminent specialists, has been 
enlarged and augmented to make an orni- 
thological dictionary of over 1,000 pages ; 


an indispensable work of reference to 


every student of ornithology who will find 

in its pages an immense amount of infor- 

mation not elsewhere obtainable. — F. 

M. C. 

Waseno, THE .Maaician. The Sequel to 
Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts, by 
Mase Oscood WriGut. Illustrated by 
Joseph M. Gregson. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1899. Price, 
$1.50. 

This pretty green and gold covered book, 
with its mystical sign of three interlaced 
hearts, will be a treasure to the army of 
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Jr.; Exhibition of lantern slides of Birds, 
Birds’ Nests and Nesting Haunts, from Na- 
ture, members; Language of the Birds, 
Nelson R. Wood; A New Wren from 
Alaska, Harry C. Oberholser; The Molt 
of the Flight-feathers in various Orders of 
Birds, Witmer Stone ; Some Cuban Birds, 
Jno. W. Daniels, Jr.; On the Orientation 
of Birds, Capt. Gabriel Reynaud, French 
army; On the Habits of the Hoatzin 
(Opisthocomus cristatus), George K. 
Cherrie. 
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little folks who have so enjoyed its prede- 
cessor ‘Tommy-Anne.’ Not only will they 
meet in its pages the delightful Tommy- 
Anne herself, but several other old friends, 
Obi, the almost too-human Waddles, the 
unfortunate Horned Owl, and others. In 
this volume Anne—having dropped the 
Tommy from her name, pushes her 
‘‘whys”’ into the several kingdoms of 
earth and air. She interviews the ‘‘ Man 
in the Moon,’’ learns the story of the red 
man from a talkative Indian arrow head, 
and the secrets of the hive from a friendly 
honey-bee. Through her magic spectacles 
life at the bottom of the sea becomes visi- 
ble, and the past history of the earth 
comes to light. It may readily be seen 
that the author has not forgotten her own 
childish ‘‘ wonderments,"’ and is therefore 
eminently fitted to satisfy those of children 
today, and although the imagination has 
full play in the manner of conveying it— 
the ‘‘how’’—the information given is 
trustworthy. The book, with all its charm 
of fantasy may be put into the hands of 
children with the assurance that it will 
let them into the secrets of many interest- 
ing things in Nature, and leave no sting of 
false statements to be corrected as the 
years pass on. 

The book, as usual with the publications 
of the house of Macmillan, is fully illus- 
trated, beautifully printed and altogether 
a pleasure to look at and handle.—O ive 
THORNE MILLER. 
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THe Birps or EasTERN NorTH AMERICA. 
Key to the Families and Species. By 
Cuarves B, Cory. Part I, Water Birds, 
pp- i-ix, 1-130; Part II, Land Birds, 
pp. i-ix,131-387. 4to. Numerous illustra- 
tions. Special edition printed for the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, IIl., 
1899. 

Mr. Cory has spared neither pains nor 
expense to lighten the labors of young orni- 
thologists in the matter of identification. 
Arbitrary ‘Keys’ arranged on apparently 
the simplest plans, a careful use of dis- 
tinguishing type, and numberless illustra- 
tions characterize this work, which will 
doubtless rank as its talented author's 
most valuable and important contribu- 
tion to the literature of ornithology. 

The present volumes contain only the 
analytical keys to families and species, and 
apparently are to be followed by others 
giving detailed descriptions of plumage 
and biographical matter. A list of the 
birds of Eastern North America, with the 
ranges of the species, is appended to the 
second volume.—F. M. C. 


Dickey Downy; the Autobiography of a 
Bird. By Virainia SHARPE PATTERSON. 
Introduction by Hon. Joun F. Lacey, 
M.C. Drawings by Exizasetu M. Hat- 
LOWELL. Philadelphia, A. J. Rowland, 
1899. 16mo, pp. 192, full-page coloro- 
types, 4- 

In this little volume the Bobolink re- 
counts the history of his life with particular 
reference to his experiences with man. 
Due regard has been paid to the known 
habits of the bird, and the book seems well 
designed to arouse the interest and enlist 
the sympathy of children in bird-life. The 
colored illustration of the Scarlet Tanager 
facing page 64 is wrongly labeled ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Tanager,’’ but beyond this slip we 
notice no errors. 

Congressman Lacey's introduction shows 
that its writer has an adequate conception 
of both the economic and esthetic value of 
birds, of the evils of wantonly destroying 
them, and of the need for their protection. 
—F. M. C. 


Book News 


In the October number of ‘ The Osprey,’ 
the announcement is made-that Dr. Gill, 
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the editor-in-chief, will hereafter be assisted 
by the following associate editors: Robert 
Ridgway, Leonhard Stejenger, Frederic 
A. Lucas, Charles W. Richmond, Paul 
Bartsch, William Palmer, Harry C. Ober- 
holser, and Witmer Stone. Surely here 
is ‘‘a multitude of counsellors’’ whose co- 
operation is an assurance that ‘The Os- 
prey’ will not only return to its former 
high plane, but will doubtless reach a level 
of excellence before unknown. We note 
with pleasure that the somewhat too 
appropriate yellow cover, used during 
the preceding editorial administration, 
has been changed for one of Brrp-Lore’s 
hue. 


From the announcement of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society of the Audubon 
Calendar, issued by them for 1900, we 
quote the following: ‘‘The calendar con- 
sists of twelve large plates of exquisite 
drawings of birds, one for each month, re- 
produced in colors with all the spirit and 
fidelity of the original water-color paint- 
ings. Descriptive text of the birds on each 
plate. Frank M. Chapman, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Florence A. Merriam, AbbottThayer, 
Mabel Osgood Wright, Wm. T. Davis, 
William Brewster, Ralph Hoffman, Brad- 
ford Torrey, M. A. Wilcox, Harriet E. 
Richards, H. E. Parkhurst, have contrib- 
uted original paragraphs. Size 9% by 12% 
inches. In paper box. Price 75 cents. 
Address orders to Taber-Prang Art Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass."’ 


Tuat the editors of St. Nicholas realize 
the importance of developing childrens’ 
interest in nature studies, is evidenced by 
the establishment in their magazine for 
1900, of a department of ‘ Nature and Sci- 
ence.’ It will be in charge of Mr. E. F. 
Bigelow, formerly editor of ‘The Ob- 
server,’ and now of ‘ Popular Science.’ 


Lists of the birds of the Middle Gulf 
States are so few in number that bird 
students will welcome a fully annotated 
catalogue of the birds of Louisiana, by 
Prof. Geo. E. Beyer, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, shortly to be published by the Society 
of Louisiana Naturalists. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


We have thus far avoided all mention 
of the financial side of the conducting of 
Birp-Lore, nor do we now propose to 
adopt the course which circumstances, 
alas! have so often forced upon popular 
natural history journals, of turning the 
editorial page into a plea for sub- 
scriptions. 

We trust, however, that in this con- 
cluding number of our first volume we 
may be permitted to make several state- 
ments in which we hope our subscrib- 
ers will have a mutual interest. 

In the first place, replying to the in- 
auiry as to whether Brrp-Lore will not 
soon be issued at monthly instead of bi- 
monthly intervals, let us say that the 
management of Brirp-Lore is with us an 
avocation to which we can devote only 
the margin of time left from fully oc- 
cupied days. To publish it each month 
would involve greatly increased labor, 
which, under the circumstances, we can- 
not assume, and we have attempted to 
bridge this difficulty by printing as much 
matter in each number as is ordinarily 
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contained in two numbers of any popu- 
lar ornithological journal. 

In the end, therefore, the subscriber 
receives quite as much for his money, 
and in support of this statement we may 
be pardoned for calling attention to the 
fact that the present volume of Brrp- 
Lore contains some 200 pages of text 
with over 70 illustrations, more, we be- 
lieve, than is offered by any other bird 
magazine for the sum of one dollar. 

To continue with this unpleasant sub- 
ject: being perfectly familiar with the 
sad fate which has befallen so many of 
our predecessors—and of which when 
this journal was in contemplation our 
friends rarely failed to remind us!—we 
did not establish Brrp-LorE as a money 
making enterprise, but as a means of 
popularizing a study, the advancement of 
which is foremost in our desires, and as 
an aid to the cause of the Audubon So- 
cieties. 

We believe, therefore, we may venture 
to say, that our relations with our sub- 
scribers are of a wholly different and 
more intimate nature than those which 
exist between the publishers and pur- 
chasers of magazines which yield an 
adequate money return for labor ex- 
pended. 

We common interests to the 
furtherance of which we, for our part, 
are willing to devote no little time and 
thought, as we trust is shown by our 
announcements for 1900. To properly 
carry out our plans, however, it will be 
necessary to increase the size of Brrp- 
Lore, a step not as yet warranted by 
our subscription list. We would, there- 
fore, ask the codperation of every reader 
who has at heart the interests of bird 
study and bird protection. This codpera- 
tion may be shown in one‘or both of 
two ways: First, you may aid in increas- 
ing Birp-Lore's circulation by securing 
new subscribers, by presenting a year's 
subscription as a Christmas gift to some 
friend who is interested, or whom you 
want to interest in birds, or by sug- 
gesting this course to others. Second, 
you may assist us by promptly renewing 
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your subscription when it expires, or in 
the event of your not caring to re-sub- 
scribe, we ask, as a means of regulating 
our edition, that you kindly send us a 
postal to that effect. 


Bird-Lore for 1900 

Brirp-Lore for t1900 will, we think, 
reach a standard of excellence not before 
attained by a journal of popular orni- 
thology. No effort has been spared to 
secure authoritative articles of interest 
to the general reader, as well as those of 
practical value to the teacher and stu- 
dent. 

There will be papers by John Bur- 
roughs, recording the rarer birds he has 
observed about his home; by Bradford 
Torrey, describing his methods of at- 
tracting winter birds; by Robert Ridg- 
way, on song birds in Europe and 
America; by Otto Widmann, on a visit 
to Audubon's birthplace; and also con- 
tributions from William Brewster, E. A. 
Mearns, C. Hart Merriam, T. S. Roberts, 
and other well-known ornithologists. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the study 
of bird migration will be a paper by 
Captain Reynaud, in charge of the 
Homing Pigeon Service of the French 
Army, who will write of his experiments 
in this branch of the service. 


ATTENTION will be paid to the bird-life 
of countries made prominent by recent 
events: L. M. McCormick, who has 
lately returned from the Philippines, 
writing of the birds of Luzon; H. W. 
Henshaw, of the birds of Hawaii, where 
he has long been a resident; Tappan 
Adney, who passed a year in the Klon- 
dike, of the birds of that region; and 
F. M. Chapman, of the birds of Cuba. 


A. J. CAMPBELL, the authority on Aus- 
tralian birds, will also contribute a paper 
on foreign birds, describing the remarka- 
ble habits of the Bower Birds, with pho- 
tographs of their bowers from nature. 


For teachers there will be a series of 
suggestive articles on methods of teach- 
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ing ornithology, by Olive Thorne Miller ; 
Florence A. Merriam; Marion C. Hub- 
bard, of Wellesley ; Lynds Jones, of Ober- 
lin, and others, who have made a spe- 
cialty of instruction in this branch of 
nature study. 


Stupents will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the assistance offered by Birp- 
Lore’s Advisory Council, a new idea in 
self-educational work, the details of 
which are announced on another page. 
Among papers designed more especially 
for students will be Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son’s ‘How to Know the Hawks and 
Owls,’ illustrated by the author, F. A. 
Lucas’ ‘ Tongues of Birds,’ also illustrated 
by the author, and Professor Pinchot's 
‘A Method of Recording Observations.’ 


A PAPER of unusual value to those who 
study ‘birds with the aid of a camera 
will be by John Rowley, of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, who 
will describe a recently invented camera 
which opens new fields in bird pho- 
tography. 

For ‘Young Observers’ there will be 
articles by other young observers, and 
poems and jingles all designed to arouse 
and stimulate the child's interest in birds. 


Tue illustrations will, if possible, be of 
even higher quality than those for which 
already. Brrp-Lore has become distin- 
guished. 


Tue Audubon Department, under Mrs. 
Wright's care, will, as heretofore, print 
reports of the great work which is being 
done in the interests of bird study and 
bird protection, and the series of helpful 
articles by its Editor will be continued 


Tuts outline of the leading features of 
Brrv-Lore for the coming year will, 
we trust, be deemed sufficient warrant 
for the belief expressed in our opening 
sentence. It will be seen that our diffi- 
culty is not lack of material, but lack of 
space, and this difficulty we hope our 
subscribers will help us to overcome by 
seconding our efforts in their behalf 
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* You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 


Edited by Mrs. MAaseL OsGoop Wricut (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this depart- 
ment should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries. 


Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester, 


Miss HARRIET E. RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
heidtnseésnshsannania Mrs. H. T. Grant, Jr., 187 Bowen street, Providence. 


Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLoveER, Fairfield. 


I Ai ib bbed ocacdceds Miss Emma H. Lockwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 
Miss ANNA HAVILAND, 53 Sandford Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
IIs» 09b6.9406400080660006 Mrs. Epwarp Rosins, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 


District of Columbia 
Wheeling, W. Va. (branch of Pa, Society) 


Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 3033 P street, Washington. 
ELIZABETH I, CUMMINS, 1314 Chapline street, Wheeling. 


Miss CLARA RUSSELL, 903 Paradrome street, Cincinnati, 


Amos W. BuTLer, State House, Indianapolis. 
Miss MAry DrumMMonD, Wheaton. 
Miss NE.uiE S. Boarp, Keokuk. 


Wisconsin.......... OE et beparee er Mrs. GEORGE W. PECKHAM, 646 Marshall street, Milwaukee. 


Mrs. J. P. ELMER, 314 West Third street, St. Paul. 


Mrs. C. C, CONNER, Ripley. 


Miss CECILE SEIXAS, 2008 Thirty-ninth street, Galveston. 


The Law and the Bird 


During the past ten months Birp-Lore 
has printed interesting statistics concern- 
ing the organization of the various State 
Audubon Societies, as well as significant 
reports of the progress of their work. 


So.far so good. There are, of course, 
slight differences in the platforms of 
these societies regarding by-laws, meth- 
ods, fees versus no fees, etc. Upon one 
point, however, they all agree—that 
while they deplore the use of the feathers 
of wild birds in millinery, the great 
point is the education of children to have 
the proper regard for bird life. 

It is, however, necessary to go a step 
behind even this. A Priori the bird 
must be given a legal status before it 
can be protected with any general suc- 
cess, even by those most willing so to do. 
In appealing to the average child of the 
public school, it should be remembered 
of how many races this average child is 
compounded,— races with instincts con- 
cerning what are called the lower ani- 
mals, quite beyond the moral com- 


Mrs. GreorGE S. Gay, Redlands. 


prehension of the animal-loving Anglo- 
Saxon. To make this average school 
chiid respect the rights of the bird, the 
bird must be given a legal status to com- 
mand, and not to beg respect. This 
child may be appealed to in other ways 
and may readily assent to all that you say, 
while your personal influence is with 
him, but he goes away and forgets; he 
does not feel the weight of a merely 
moral penalty. 

Game birds have this legal status, in a 
greater or less degree, in all states, with 
perhaps the single exception of Missis- 
sippi, and sportsmen are always on the 
alert for infringement of the game laws. 

It would seem to me wise for Audu- 
bonites to turn more attention to the 
legal status of the class of birds that 
they specially seek to protect. 

Legislation in this respect is, of 
course, difficult to obtain, because many 
sportsmen are afraid of weakening the 
game laws by stirring up discussion re- 
garding song birds, etc.; but much more 
can be made of the existing laws. That 
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these are by no means adequately en- 
forced, is evident to anyone who notices 
the hordes of men and boys prowling, 
these autumn days, about woods and 
meadows, where legitimate game birds 
are unknown, and Robins, Flickers, and 
even the smaller migrants are the only 
game. It makes one feel that the song 
bird protectionists must often ‘‘ pass by 
on the other side," not having the honesty 
of their convictions in as militant a degree 
as the sportsmen, even when they have 
the law to back the bird. 

It will doubtless be interesting to open 
these ‘ pages,’ during the coming year, to 
a presentation and discussion of this 
legal status. We should like to receive 
the condensed bird laws of every state 
possessing such, as well as opinions as 
to what birds should be excluded from 
protection in the best interests of the 
Commonwealth, to the end that there 
may be a federation of Audubon Socie- 
ties regarding the best method of ob- 
taining legislation for the protection of 
desirable birds not covered by the game 
laws. 

Be the roads many — illustrated lec- 
tures to arouse public sentiment, bird- 
less bonnets, leaflets, thousands of pledge 
cards signed by ready sympathizers — 
the goal must be conservative, well 
thought out legislation, free from any 
taint of emotional insanity. If we are 
to keep the bird it must be by the aid 
of the law, the only voice that must be 
listened to, speaking the only language 
understood by all the races that go to 
make up the people of the United 
States.—M. O. W. 


Reports from Societies 


RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY 


An exhibition of birdless hats —‘Audu- 
bonnets’ as they have been facetiously 
styled — was held in the parlors of the 
Narragansett Hotel, in Providence, on 
the oth of October. The response to 
the invitations, which were sent by the 
society to the leading milliners, was very 
gratifying, nearly all of them entering 
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cordially into the scheme. About one 
hundred and fifty hats were exhibited, 
and it is safe to say that such a beauti- 
ful and artistic display of millinery was 
never before seen in Providence. Most 
of the hats were especially designed for 
the occasion, and an endless variety of 
styles and trimmings was shown. The 
result proved conclusively that the plu- 
mage of wild birds can be easily discarded 
without violating the laws of fashion 

The exhibition had been well adver- 
tised and, in spite of unpleasant weather, 
the parlors were thronged with visitors 
throughout the day. Many sales were 
made, the proceeds going to the ex- 
hibitors. 

Four ribbon prizes were awarded, but 
it is the opinion of the committee in 
charge that prizes, even of that nature, 
were a disadvantage. 

The ‘ Providence News’ thus comments 
upon the exhibition: ‘‘It was only the 
other day that the ‘News’ was moved to 
remark from the evidence of the fashion 
plates, that bird plumage was to be 
more than ever the fashion this season. 
But there is evidence that the protest 
against it is a mighty one, and if the 
birds in other communities have sup- 
porters of the number and character 
that they find here in Rhode Island, the 
milliners who oppose the sentiment of 
the Audubons will at no early day be 
compelled to reform or to go out of 


business. "’ 
ANNIE M. GRantT, Sec'y. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


During tke year that has followed the 
issuing of our second annual report the 
Society has spread to nearly every county 
in the State. The membership has 
grown from 3,300 to 5,000, and a steady 
increase of interest is shown in the 
letters received by the secretary. 

Bird-Day was most successfully ob- 
served in a large number of schools, and 
both teachers and pupils seemed well 
pleased with the results. We owe thanks 
to many of our local secretaries for their 
good work among children, and for the 
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classes for bird study which they formed 
during the summer. This is a move- 
ment of the utmost importance, as with 
increasing membership it becomes more 
and more difficult for the secretary to 
conduct individual correspondence, and 
everyone who will band together local 
members and act as local secretary, will 
further the interests of the Society more 
than can be done in any other way. 

We would like to call the attention of 
our members to the following : 

1. When this Society was organized 
the quills used in millinery were all 
taken from large domestic birds. Lately 
the Brown Pelican, Eagles, Owls, and 
Turkey Vulture have been made to pay 
tribute to the fashions; and we wish 
most earnestly to protest against the use 
of these quills. A good illustration of 
the feathers to be avoided will be found 
in the October number of Birp-Lore. 

2. We would also call attention to the 
fact that this magazine is the official 
organ of the Audubon Societies, and is 
essential to anyone desiring to keep up 
with what is being done for the protec- 
tion of birds. 

3. As heretofore, we are dependent 
almost entirely upon voluntary subscrip- 
tions for carrying on the objects of the 
organization, and we therefore appeal 
again for assistance from those inter- 
ested in furthering the cause of the pro- 
tection of birds. Increased funds will, 
of course, enable us to reach a larger 
number of persons, and to issue a larger 
amount of literature, for which there is 
a constant demand. Donations should 
be forwarded to the treasurer, Mr. 
William L. Baily, 421 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

For the coming year we have in view 
the usual course of lectures, by Mr. 
Stone, and also the furthering of bird 
study in the schools, to which end we 
hope to issue some educational circulars. 


Jutta Stockton Rosins, Sec’y. 


THE WISCONSIN SOCIETY 


Our busy season is in the spring of. 


the year. At about Easter time our 
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State Superintendent of Schools issued 
his ‘Arbor and Bird-Day Annual,’ which 
contained an invitation to teachers and 
children to join the Audubon Society. 
This invitation brought an almost over- 
whelming response, every day for sev- 
eral weeks bringing me ten or fifteen 
letters from would-be branches, and our 
school membership mounted rapidly to 
over 10,000. A prize offered to these 
children for the best personal observa- 
tion on a Bird Family was won by a 
little country girl, who wrote a very good 
composition on the Ground Sparrow. .We 
have tried, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, in different places, to institute the 
work of the ‘Bird Restorers’ - among 
these children. 

We shall soon have a little library of 
bird books circulating among the 
schools, and we are trying to raise 
money for a set of lantern slides to ac- 
company a lecture—lecture and slides 
to be sent from place to place. 

I believe that the Audubon work has 
already made a deep impression in Wis- 
consin. The milliners’ windows abound 
in Gulls and Birds of Paradise, but they 
are not finding a ready sale. As to 
wings, perhaps it is too much to expect 
that women will not believe their milli- 
ners when told that ‘‘These wings are 
all right, because they are made.”’ 

E. G. PeckHaAM, Sec’y. 


The Passing of the Tern 

The surprising results which may fol- 
low Fashion's demand for a certain kind 
of bird have never been more clearly 
shown than in the case of the Terns or 
Sea Swallows of our Atlantic coasts. 

Useless for food, the birds had escaped 
the demands of the hunter, and thou- 
sands nested in security along our 
beaches. The exquisite purity of their 
plumage and their unsurpassed graceful- 
ness on the wing made them a particu- 
larly grateful element of the coast 
scenery to every lover of the beautiful, 
while to the prosaic fisherman they often 
gave welcome evidence of the direction 
of the land, as with unerring flight tney 
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returned through the densest fogs, bear- 
ing food to their young. 

Suddenly, as a resuit of causes too 
mysterious for the mind of man to com- 
prehend, Fashion claimed the Terns for 
her own. 

Up and down the coast word went 
forth, that Sea Swallows, or ‘Summer 
Gulls,’ were worth ten cents each, and 
the milliner’s agent was there to con 
firm the report. 

It was in June when the baymen were 
idle and, unrestrained by law, they 
hastened to the beaches in keen compe- 
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succumbed had not bird-lovers raised a 
sum to pay keepers to protect them. 
Then Fashion, as if content with the 
destruction she had wrought, found fresh 
victims, and the Terns, for a time, es- 
caped persecution. Now, however, the 
demand for them has been revived, and 
again the milliners’ agent is abroad plac- 
ing a price on the comparatively few 
birds remaining. Before me is a circu- 
lar issued by a New York feather dealer, 
asking for ‘‘large quantities’’ of ‘‘Sea 
Gulls, Wilson's Turns (sic), Laughing 
Gulls, Royal Gulls,’’ etc., and this is 


Photographed from nature by F. M. Chapman 


WILSON'’S TERN ON NEST 


tition to destroy the birds which were 
nesting there 

Never, in this least, has 
there been such a slaughter of birds. A 
Cobb’s Island, Virginia, bayman, whose 
conscience, even at this late date, urged 
him to a confession of shame for his 
part in the proceedings, told me recently 
that in a single day of that memorable 
season, 1,400 Terns were killed on Cobb’s 
Island alone, and 40,000 are said to have 
been there shot during the summer. The 
destruction at other favorable places was 


country, at 


proportionately great. 

Two seasons of this work were suffi- 
cient to sweep the Terns from all their 
more accessible resorts, the only 
vivors being residents of a few uninhab- 
ited islands. Even here they would have 


sur- 


only one instance among hundreds. In 
fact, the feather merchants themselves 
state that the demand for Terns and 
Gulls exceeds the supply.* 

What will be the result? Is there no 
appeal from Fashion's decree? Woman 
alone can answer these questions, and 
the case is so clear she cannot shirk the 
responsibility of replying. 

Aigrettes are decorative, quills difficult 
to identify, neither bespeak death, and 
ignorance may lead the most humane 
woman into wearing either. But with 
the Tern no such excuse exists, and the 
woman who places its always disgust- 
ingly mutilated body on her bonnet, does 
so in deliberate defiance of the laws of 
humanity and good taste. 

FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


*See also note from ‘Brooklyn Eagle’ on page 198. 
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